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SCHUMANN ON STRINGED QUARTETS 
(1838).1 
THIRD QUARTET MORNING. 
(Continued from page 178.) 

W. H. VEIT. Second Quartet for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello, E Major. — Opus 5. : 

J.F.E.SOBOLEWSKI. Trio for Piano-forte, Violin and 
Violoncello, A-flat major, manuscript. 

LEOPOLD Fucus. Quintet for two Violins, two Violas, 
and Violoncello, E-flat major. — Opus 11. 


Our third meeting was quite remarkably 
brilliant, from the addition of a pianist and a 
viola-player, whom we found necessary for 
the execution of a piano-forte trio and a quin- 
tet; and this change was not proposed by 
me without other reasons. The beautiful can 
only be enjoyed in moderation, and I could 
more easily spend a night in listening to 
Strauss and Lanner dance music than to 
Beethoven symphonies, the tones of which 
pierce the soul until its wounds ache. And 
we need freshness in listening to quartets 
only, if not an especial fondness for that 
species of composition also, Composers al- 
ways go away after the first, reviewers after 
the second; it is only the patient amateur 
who can support a third. One of these brave 
connoisseurs told me that he had been once 
entirely without music for three months, and 
that in his great hunger for it he played 
quartets on his first visit to the city during 
three consecutive days. “To be sure,” he 
added, partly in excuse, “I play a little my- 
self, and therefore took the second violin.” 
So we introduced a little variety among our 
quartets; and who knows whether we may 
not admit one instrument after another 
among us, in contrary fashion to Haydn’s 
well-known symphony, until our four-leaved 
clover is transformed into a complete orches- 
tra? For the present, however, we are quite 
satisfied, especially as we now have to make 
our reader acquainted with several delightful 
novelties. 

Some German towns are famed for their 
indifference towards persons of talent resid- 
ing within their walls; others content them- 
selves with praising their resident talent when 
there is question of rivalry with other towns ; 
a third class can never cease boasting of its 
talented sons and daughters. Prague belongs 
to this last class. Whatever report we may 
happen to take up that proceeds from Prague 
we find its home artists treated with a deli- 
cate respect, an almost maternal cordiality ; 
and among such criticisms we are sure to 
meet with the name mentioned first at the 
head of this article. And as even the field, 
merely, which the young composer has chosen 





1 Prom Music and Musicians. Essays and Criticisms, 
by ROBERT SCHUMANN. Translated, edited, annotated by 
Fanny RAYMOND RITTER. Second Series. (New York, 


Edward Schuberth & Co. London, Wm. Reeves. 1880.) 








to display his talent on, proves that his aim is 
no common one, I listened to his work — as 
one should listen to every work— with a 
favorable preconceived opinion. The score, 
neatly written in a refined, musician-like 
hand, enabled me to unravel the web still 
more easily. 

A tone of cheerfulness and contentment 
breathes through this whole quartet; deep 
and sorrowful experience seems unknown to 
the young composer; he stands at the en- 
trance of life with music as his fair compan- 
ion; the work sparkles with a soft glitter. 
Its form presents no remarkable boldness or 
novelty ; it is correct, and carried through 
with a hand already experienced, it would 
appear. The harmonic conduct of the whole, 
as well as of separate parts, is worthy of es- 
pecial praise ; a clearer, purer, correcter fifth 
opus has seldom been written. And from the 
manner in which the composer treats the 
string instruments, it is plain that he under- 
stands and has often played them. I might 
characterize the work to readers who have 
not facilities for easily obtaining it, as stand- 
ing next to the Onslow quartet in manner ; 
certain echoes of Spohr have become com- 
mon property in this form ; but a few Auber- 
ian passages appear out of place in it, After 
the scherzo, the first movement is most to 
be commended, in which I only object to the 
retrogression in the middle as too straggling, 
too little interesting; besides, in the preced- 
ing working up, the complete minor key (E 
minor) is touched on, a harmonic succession 
that we find almost wholly avoided in model 
works. Yet these are but trifling faults, 
scarcely worth mentioning in comparison with 
the counterbalancing excellence of the move- 
ment. The adagio was on the point of seem- 
ing monotonous to me, when, just at the right 
moment, the composer reintroduced the prin- 
cipal melody, giving to it an altered, exciting 
character. This determined the movement. 
The first part of the scherzo is excellent, 
worked out artistically and industriously ; the 
trio is more effeminate. ‘The last movement 
satisfies me the least. I know that some of 
the best masters close in a similar merry 
rondo style. But when a work is seriously 
and energetically taken hold of, it should be 
ended in the same manner, and not with a 
rondo, especially with one the theme of 
which reminds too strongly of a familiar Auber 
melody. In the middle he tries to interest 
us with some short fugued passages (in which 
firm theorists might draw his attention to the 
false entrance of the comes); but I never had 
a high opinion of this kind of work, which 
does not venture beyond the first entrance on 
the fifth, and which can excite learned won- 
der in none save amateurs. Notwithstanding 
this the movement is pretty, and certain to 
please, if well played in public. May this 
composer strive ever onwards and higher, 
and on novel paths! He has already ac- 
quired much, and is sure to sustain himself 
with honor on broader fields of battle. 

The next thing we played was the above- 
mentioned trio by J. F. E. Sobolewski; and 
now the reader must depend wholly on our 
opinion, as the work is still in manuscript; 


that of the quartet. 





and there is a great deal to be said about it. 
This composer’s music is a witness to the 
fact that he lives by the seashore in the 
North. The trio is different from all others, 
original in form and spirit, full of deep mel- 
ody. It may be often heard, well played; 
and yet it does not produce a decided effect ; 
like the whole, it seems to have arisen at a 
time of crisis, during a struggle between old 
and new ways of musical thought. It does 
not appear, either, that the pianoforte is this 
composer’s instrument; he writes for it 
“thanklessly” enough, my pianist thinks. 
It would be presumptuous to decide as to 
what degree of talent this composer possesses 
from a single trio, especially as this has been 
written a long time, since when he has 
brought out larger works, cantatas, an ora- 
torio, “ Lazarus,” ete.? But we doubly re- 
spect him as critic, in which capacity he is 
best known to us, since we learn that he is 
also a poet in his art. 

We next turned with pleasure to the quin- 
tet by L. Fuchs, whose compositions we made 
acquaintance with on our first quartet morn- 
ing, and at once reported in our paper. I 
cannot, unfortunately, go much into detail, 
as I have not the score at hand, and some 
time has passed since the morning of per- 
formance, while only the general impression, 
the chéerful mood in which it set us, remains 
behind. It is scarcely conceivable how the 
addition of another viola at once alters the 
effect of the string instruments, or how very 
different is the character of the quintet from 
The middle tints have 
more force and life; the single parts work 
better together than masses; if, in the quar- 
tet, we listen to four separate players, we 
now imagine we have an assemblage of them 
before us. Here a clever harmonist, such as 
we know this composer to be, can let himself 
go as he fancies, winding the parts in and 
out, and showing what he is capable of. All 
the movements are excellent, the scherzo 
especially so, and next, the first movement. 
Certain details in it surprise us as though we 
caught on the lips of a soberly-clad citizen a 
verse from Goethe or Schiller; and it was 
plain that my enthusiastic quintet players 
were pleased and much interested in a work 
that ought to be generally known. 

When I have in mind the highest descrip- 
tion of music, such as Bach and Beethoven 
have bestowed on us in some of their crea- 
tions, —when I speak of those rare moods 
of mind, such as the artist should inspire in 
us, —I demand that each of his works shall 
lead me a step forward in the spiritual domin- 
ion of art, and I demand poetic depth and 
novelty everywhere, in detail as well as in 
the whole; but I have long to seek for this, 
and none of the above-mentioned, little of 
recently-published music, satisfies such a. de- 
mand. In our next quartet meetings, we 
tried some of the music of a young man who 
seemed to draw it from a living depth of 
genius at times; yet there are certain limits 
to this opinion, of which, as well as of the 
subject that suggested it, I shall now speak 
further. 


2Since the above was written, he has made a name a3 
dramatic composer (Schumann’s note of 1852). 
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FOURTH AND FIFTH QUARTET MORNINGS. 

I will now relate so much as belongs to the 
public of these two secret musical gatherings. 
I call them secret, because in them only the 
manuscripts of an until now wholly unknown 
(as composer) young musician, Hermann 
Hirschbach, were played. As an author, he 
must certainly have awakened the attention 
of our readers by the boldness and penetra- 
tion of the views he has made public in a few 
articles in our paper. After so much promise, 
it was natural for me, on taking the measure 
of his intellect, to expect extraordinary things 
from him asa composer. I cannot even think 
of his works without deep sympathy; fain 
would I bury myself in remembrance for 
hours together, and talk with my reader of 
him. It may be, besides, that all that is two- 
fold in the character of his compositions, — 
so like my own in this little-understood quality, 
—has made me susceptible, has quickly re- 
vealed his music to me. Of this much, how- 
ever, I am certain, that his endeavor has 
been the most remarkable of all I have 
chanced on among young talent for a long 
time. The form of his music can scarcely be 
defined in words; it is itself speech, yet it 
speaks to us but as the flowers, or as eyes 
that relate secret histories to each other, as 
transmigrated spirits may converse ; the speech 
of the soul, the truest musical life. We 
played and listened to three great quartets 
and a quintet, all written on passages from 
Goethe’s “ Fausi,” more as a decoration than 
as a description, though the music is clear 
enough in itself ; it was a longing aspiration, 
a call for salvation, a continuous rushing on- 
wards, —and amid this, happy forms, golden 
meadows, rosy evening clouds; I hope I do 
not exaggerate when I say that the com- 
poser sometimes seemed himself to be the 
gloomy magician Faust, as he brought before 
us, in floating outlines of fancy, the varied 
scenes of his life. Besides these, I have seen 
an overture to “Hamlet” by him, a grand 
symphony in several movements, a second, 
half fixished, the movements of which should 
proceed one after the other in a breath ; both 
equally fantastic, full of vital strength, differ- 
ing in form from all preceding ones except 
those of Berlioz, with some orchestral pas- 
sages such as we are only accustomed to hear 
from Beethoven, when he hurries like a 
destroyer to the battle-field against the entire 
world. And now comes my “best.” It is 
with us here as it often is when we first look 
on the pictures of genial young painters, 
which, from their grandeur of composition 
(even outwardly), richness and truth of color, 
etc., so completely take us captive, that we 
only wonder, and overlook falsehoods in de- 
tail, errors of drawing, etc. When I listened 
to these things for the second time, certain 
passages already began to annoy me; pas- 
sages that sin—TI will not say against the 
first rules of the schools — but against the 
ear and the natural laws of harmonic pro- 
_ gression. 1 do not count fifths among these 
only, but also some conclusions in the bass, 
and some modulations such as we meet with 
in inexperienced writers. These faults were 
as disagreeable to my musicians as to me. 





There is a sort of instinctive mastery of 
cadences, and so on, that seems to be the 
gift of nature, upon which that ordinary musi- 
cal understanding, common to nearly all pro- 
fessional musicians, is grounded. If a young 
composer offends against this, it matters not 
how intellectual he may be, he is certain to 
find such men draw back from him, and 
scarcely even regard him as one of them. 
Whence comes this lack of a refined sense of 
hearing, of a correct management of har- 
mony, amid so many other great gifts? Did 
the composer discover his talent too late? 
Did he abandon study too soon? Is it that, 
in his richness of idea, his command of a 
generally very deep principal melody, full of 
meaning, in the upper part, he is unable to 
invent equally well for the lower ones? or 
are his organs of hearing really inefficient ? 
This is a great question, as also is that, as to 
whether or not there is any help for the 
fault. The world will probably never see 
these works; and, to speak honestly, I would 
only counsel their publication on condition of 
many previous alterations, and even great 
omissions. This is, however, advice which 
we leave to the composer to accept or reject. 
This article is simply intended to call atten- 
tion to a talent, beside which I could not 
place on the same level a single one among 
my recent discoveries; and music which, a 
result of the deepest psychical powers, has 
often touched me to the soul. 


(To be continued.) 








oe 
MR. SULLIVAN’S “MARTYR OF ANTI- 
OCH.” 
(From the London Daily Telegraph.) 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan, looking about for the sub- 
ject of a composition to be produced at the Leeds 
Festival, came upon the late Dean Milman’s 
dramatic poem, The Martyr of Antioch, and 
selected it. He must have seen something there 
able to make amends for the staleness of the 
story. Perhaps because Biblical incidents have 
been used up, English composers some time ago 
began to choose their themes from the records of 
the early church, naturally selecting those which 
set forth the constancy of the Martyrs. Thus we 
have an oratorio, St. Polycarp, by the Oxford 
professor of music, Sir Gore Ousely; a cantata, 
St. Cecilia, by Sir Julius Benedict; a second 
work of the same description, Placida, by Mr. 
William Carter; and yet another, St. Dorothea, 
by Mme. Sainton-Dolby. Varied in treatment 
and character as are these works, there are yet 
points of resemblance, due to the fact that they all 
deal with the same general theme — the persecu- 
tion, constancy, and death of those who counted 
all things, even love and life, but dross for the 
sake of the Master to whom they had given their 
allegiance. Mr. Sullivan knew perfectly well, 
therefore, that his choice of Dean Milman’s story 
involved a sacrifice of freshness, but his resolve 
may have been strengthened by a determination 
to treat it from an original point of view, and 
thus, while avoiding comparisons, secure the ele- 
ment of novelty wanting in the subject. It is the 
fashion now for composers to follow, more or less, 
longo intervallo, in the wake of Wagner, and con- 
struct their own libretti. Sometimes they are 
successful, more often they fail; but Mr. Sullivan 
is hardly a distinct addition to either category. 
I shall not trouble the reader with details of the 
measure and the manner in which the book of The 
Martyr of Antioch departs from the original poem. 





That is a point of small consequence, and may be 
passed over for the important fact that an examina- 
tion of the libretto shows Mr. Sullivan to have 
been guided more by his instincts as a musician 
than by his taste as a dramatist. We learn from 
the preface that besides writing some rhyme verse 
for the piece, Mr. W. S. Gilbert gave his friend 
and collaborateur the benefit of certain suggestions. 
It would seem, however, that Mr. Gilbert, out of 
profound sympathy with Mr. Sullivan, refrained 
from hints which in their result might have re- 
stricted the composer’s opportunity for appealing 
to popular tastes. The exact significance of this 
remark will appear as I take the “sacred musical 
drama” — Mr. Sullivan rejects the term “can- 
tata ”’ — and examine it scene by scene. 

The action opens at Antioch towards the close 
of the third century, when Syria was governed 
for Rome by the Prefect Olybius. We are first 
shown the Temple of Apollo during the celebra- 
tion of rites in honor of the Sun God. Youths 
and maidens chants his praises with grateful refer- 
ence to his various attributes, as Lord of Day, as 
Master of the Lyre, whose music makes even love- 
sick damsels heedless of their lovers’ approach, 
and soon. When the hymn ceases, the prefect 
(tenor) notices the absence of the priestess Mar- 
garita (soprano) from her place at the altar. 
Margarita is betrothed to Olybius, who calls for 
her in impassioned strains. To his appeal there 
is no answer, but the high priest Callias (bass) 
seizes the opportunity to reproach the prefect 
with indulgence shown to the Christian sect. 
Olybius confesses the guilt of undue leniency, but 
swears that henceforth no mercy shall be granted, 
whereupon the crowd salute him as the “ Christian 
scourge,” and the scene closes. This part of the 
drama will bear examination, although it may be 
charged with want of symmetry, owing to the 
great length of the opening hymn— which fills 
no less than seventy out of ninety pages. But 
the “argument” of the scene is compact, and 
comes to an end significant as well as definite, 
since we are bound to remember the absence of 
Margarita, and to see a dark shadow projected 
upon her path as Olybius, the maiden’s lover, and 
Callias, her father, make the compact of extermi- 
nation. Nor should the fact be overlooked that 
expectation is called forth by keeping back the 
priestess till a moment when, owing to the omens 
of her fate, all interest centres in her person. 
The music of the scene is faithfully representa- 
tive of the general character Mr. Sullivan has 
given to his work. I have already pointed out 
that seven-ninths of the pages devoted to it are 
taken up by the Pagan chorus, whence it follows 
that the real action is treated in a somewhat 
sketchy manner. As here, so throughout the 
drama; and, as throughout the drama so here, 
few music-lovers will feel inclined to visit the 
composer with censure. Our judgment may warn 
us of too much lyricism, and that the dramatic 
element is being hurriedly passed by, but our 
feelings are likely to over-ride our judgment, since 
Mr. Sullivan is most charming when represented 
by the incense, flowers, and songs of Apollo’s 
maidens. With these are all his sympathies, and - 
he invests them with so much musical beauty of 
form and color that they command our sympa- 
thies likewise, and make the poor Christians and 
their lugubrious strains appear as uninteresting 
as they are sombre. The scene is preluded by 
an arrangement for orchestra of the theme sung 
by Margarita at the stake, which need not be re- 
ferred to here more than is necessary to eulogize 
the scoring. Thus early the composer indicates 
the quarter whither we must look for one of the 
chief attractions of his work. In setting the 
long hymn to Apollo, efficient precautions are 
taken against monotony. The hymn is divided 
into six sections, presenting a good deal of variety 
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in style and character, some being given to female 
and others to male voices only, while, again, 
others employ the full chorus. There is also a 
contralto solo, “ The love-sick damsel laid,” which 
may fairly be included among Mr. Sullivan’s 
most beautiful conceptions. A languid and, in 
some respects, original melody is supported upon 
the close harmonies of low strings, while two 
clarinets reiterate in thirds and sixths a “figure” 
composed of three notes only. The harmonic 
progressions, as the songs, are as far removed 
from commonplace as its general character, and 
wherever The Martyr of Antioch goes, connois- 
seurs will discover “The love-sick maiden” one 
of its principal beauties. Mr. Sullivan has un- 
doubtedly been influenced by Mendelssohn in the 
Pagan chorus, not, perhaps, as to form, and cer- 
tainly not as regards details, but the sentiment 
and general character of the music have a family 
relationship with the sentiment and character of 
the German master’s illustrations to Sophocles. 
The local color, as determined by Mendelssohn, 
is well sustained ; and the orchestration, especially 
for violins, is unusually brilliant and picturesque, 
while the various parts of the extended hymn are 
cunningly welded into a whole by an occasional 
use of a phrase with which the first opens. Pass- 
ing from this to the dialogue of Olybius and Cal- 
lias, not much is found calling for note, and 
musical interest centres chiefly in the prefect’s 
invocation of his bride-elect, “Come Margarita, 
come.” The song— which, like “ The love-sick 
maiden,” was vociferously encored at Friday’s 
performance — is a perfect gem in its pretty, yet, 
withal, artistic way. Melody and expression are 
alike charming, but the connoisseur will admire 
its structure as much as either. Each verse 
ends in a different key — F, E-flat, D-flat—the 
return to the original key (B-flat) being in every 
case made by an exquisite transition through D- 
minor, on the words, ‘Come Margarita, come.” 
No such contribution to English lyric music has 
been made for years past. 

The second scene opens in a Christian burial- 
place what time a funeral service is performed by 
the Bishop of Antioch, Fabius (bass). After the 
assembled people have sung a hymn, the bishop 
begins an address, but is interrupted by an alarm 
of advancing foes, and dismisses his flock to their 
homes. One, however, remains behind, and that 
one is Margarita. Taking the lyre she had used 
before the altar of Apollo, the priestess sings a 
hymn in praise of Christ, at the close of which 
her father, Callias, enters, bidding her attend the 
waiting rite. At this Margarita declares her 
change of faith, and the action of the scene ends. 
Some objections are obvious. In the first place, 
too much time is taken up by the funeral anthem 
—an extraneous business altogether; and, next, 
the interview between Callias and his daughter 
has no adequate conclusion, while in character it 
is tame and unnatural. A father and child, con- 
scious that the life of one was at stake, would, in 
the first moments of grief and terror, hardly 
enter upon a discussion about their respective 
gods. Wedemand to know, moreover, what comes 
of Margarita’s declaration, but receive no answer, 
the scene suddenly closing in. As regards the 
music, I must say of the Christian anthem as 
of the Pagan that, whatever its dramatic im- 
propriety, no one will complain. It is a very 
beautiful, tender, and impressive setting of the 
well-known hymn, “Brother, thou art gone before 
us,” and will be heard on many an occasion as 
mournful in real life as that which calls it forth 
inthe drama. Margarita’s song to the Saviour, 
with its introductory recitative, presents another 
capital number. The recitative is full of expres- 


sion, and the song of a chastened joy, mingled 
with deep reverence, and pity for the sufferings 
entailed by human guilt. I cannot so highly ap- 





prove the music to the dialogue of Margarita and 
Callias, and it only serves to show how far Mr. 
Sullivan has overlooked the seriousness of the 
situation when we find as principal theme a 
melody light enough for the entrée of some heroine 
of comedy. Mr. Sullivan has made a mistake 
here, and, as an expositor of human feeling, is a 
disappointment. But the music itself gives no 
cause for offence. Those who are as superficial 
at itself have a right, indeed, to be pleased with it. 

At the opening of the third scene we are intro- 
duced to the house of the prefect, near which our 
composer’s favorites, the maidens, are inviting 
one another to quit the busy streets and breathe 
the balmy evening air in the groves of Daphne. 
When their song ends, Olybius addresses Marga- 
rita — who has somehow or other made her way 
to the palace —and paints a dazzling picture of 
her future pomp. In return, the ex-priestess re- 
minds Olybius of his thirst for glory, and offers 
him that which shall be eternal in the Heavens. 
The prefect answers in a mood playful and tender, 
but when he hears her entreat him to become a 
Christian, curses rush to his lips —curses which 
would be invoked upon the head of Christ himself 
but that Margarita arrests the words. At this 
the maiden bids her betrothed farewell, and, when 
asked whither she was going, replies, “To my 
prison, sir,” by which we are left to infer that she 
voluntarily immures herself. When I state that 
the whole of the scene between the lovers occupies 
but five pages of the pianoforte score, it will be 
obvious that Mr. Sullivan has again treated his 
drama with scant respect. The maidens’ chorus, 
on the other hand, fills twenty-one pages. Again, 
however, the consolation comes to us that we 
would not shorten it by a bar, preferring, for the 
sake of so much beauty, that the story should be 
treated as a peg to hang it on. The chorus, 
“Come away with willing feet,” is one of the 
most charming the work contains. Written in 
two parts for female voices and in two sections 
(B-flat and.G-minor), it adds to lovely and char- 
acteristic melody the interest of an accompani- 
ment made fascinating by a delicate use of the 
wind instruments against a moto continuo for 
muted violins, throughout which a gruppetto of 
six notes is almost incessantly repeated. More 
thoroughly enjoyable and at the same time char- 
acteristic music could not have been written. 
The song of the prefect to Margarita, “‘ See what 
Olybius’s love prepares for thee,” is inferior in 
charm to his first air, though not without decided 
merit. The music to the lovers’ dialogue de- 
scends by comparison to insignificance. 

We now enter upon the fourth and last scene. 
Mr. Sullivan’s maidens hasten to the Temple of 
Apollo, past the prison of the Christians, singing 
asthey go. The Christians hear them, and chant 
the praises of the true God. Meanwhile, prefect, 
priests, and people have gathered for the test of 
Margarita and Julia (contralto). A representa- 
tive of the heathen creed demands the presence 
of the accused. As she is brought forth, a hymn 
to Apollo is sung, and when the martyr stands 
face to face with her persecutors, Julia, Olybius, 
and Callias set before her the choice — Olybius’s 
throne or a blasphemer’s fate. She unhesita- 
tingly accepts death, whereupon the multitude 
call fiercely for instant execution. In reply, the 
martyr, like her prototype at Jerusalem, vindi- 
cates her faith and appeals to the final judgment. 
Once more the people shout, “Blasphemy!” but 
Margarita, undaunted, sings the glory and might 
of Him who protects her, and is so beautiful in 
her fervor that the prefect exclaims, when her 
loosed locks flow in the frantic grace of inspiration 
from the burst fillet down her snowy neck, “ Never 
yet looked she so lovely.”: A last appeal is now 
made by Julia, Olybius, and Callias, and a last 
formal tender offered of sacrifice to Apollo or 





death. As the martyr remains censtant, fire is 
applied to the pyre on which she stands, and 
Margarita then bursts into 2 rapturous song. 
She sees visions of Ileaven, the starry pavement 
of the city “not made with hands,” the angels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, appear to her ecstatic 
gaze, till at last she beholds the Son of Man him- 
self, and exclaiming, “Lord, I come,” expires, as 
a brief chorus of glory to the Almighty is sung 
by the on-looking Christians. The dramatic con- 
struction of this scene is not open to objection in 
any serious degree. It tells the story with con- 
ciseness and point, and, if it represents the father 
and lover of the martyr as singularly calm in 
their concern for the victim, it puts the martyr 
herself in a strong and sufficient light. The 
music once more illustrates Mr. Sullivan’s pre- 
ference to the heathen, the opening chorus of 
maidens being as charming as most of its pred- 
ecessors. But the palm of merit unquestionably 
belongs to the hymn “ Io Pean,” sung as Marga- 
rita is brought forth. It is chiefly remarkable 
first for a broadly phrased solo with characteristic 
chorus, and next for an accompaniment consisting 
of a one-bar phrase continually repeated, after 
the model set by Mr. Sullivan’s revel chorus in 
the “ Prodigal Son.” The number is one of 
striking cleverness, and right well deserves the 
encore it obtained at the performance on Friday. 
Margarita’s address to her judges contains some 
fine music, principally orchestral, but the choruses 
of the incensed people, if not too brief, are 
decidedly too conventional for the interest they 
might otherwise have excited. A quartet for 
Margarita, Julia, Olybius, and Callias, “Have 
mercy, unrelenting Heaven,” though pleasing, 
lacks the intense feeling natural to the situation. 
On the other hand, the martyr’s final song is one 
of great beauty and power. Not only may the 
melody be described as rapturous, but the move- 
ments, color, and rhythm of the orchestra seem to 
suggest the full, throbbing, ecstatic life about to be 
merged into the life eternal, and gather force as 
the song proceeds and the end draws near. The 
change to short and agitated phrases at the vision 
of the Saviour is well managed, and the gradual 
piling of force and strenuous expression till the 
triumphant chorus bursts in belongs emphatically 
to the good things of art. 

Taking The Martyr of Antioch as a whole, I do 
not question its chance of the popularity for which 
Mr. Sullivan has striven. It is a work that no 
one, be he musician or not, can hear without 
interest and admiration. At the same time criti- 
cism will always point to the fact that the drama 
is treated substantially as a pretext for charming 
choruses and airs. But while the finger of criti- 
cism is thus engaged, the voice of criticism will, 
for the sake of those choruses and airs, say as 
little as possible. 


—— 
HANSLICK ON JACQUES OFFENBACH.! 

When Offenbach came in February last year 
to Vienna, for the purpose of directing the final 
rehearsal and first performance of his Madame 
Favart, he resembled a crumbling ruin, which may 
noiselessly collapse in the night. His friends re- 
marked with dismay the hippocratic expression 
in the weary face of him who was once so lively, 
and on taking leave had a presentiment that it 
was forever. This last journey of his, ill as he 
was, to his tenderly beloved Vienna, was one of 
the numerous proofs of the marvellous strength 
of will and love of work which triumphed over 
all bodily ills. Nothing, save such strength of 
will and love of work, could have effected: the 
miracle of prolonging for another year the life of 
a man whose constitution was so shattered. 
Musical talent of a perfectly unusual order and 
a brilliant specialty have passed away with Offen- 

1 From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
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bach. The popularity of his works cannot possi- 
bly be greater than it was during his lifetime, but 
German critics may, perhaps, be induced by his 
death to form a more impartial estimate, and 
judge them from a musical and not merely from a 
one-sided moral. point of view, as they have 
hitherto done. Much as he wrote, Offenbach 
was always original; we recognize his music as 
“ Offenbachish” after only two or three bars, 
and this fact alone raises him high above his 
many French and German imitators, whose buffo 
operas would shrivel up miserably were we to 
confiscate all that is Offenbachish in them. He 
created a new style in which he reigned absolutely 
alone, and, though that style certainly held a sub- 
ordinate rank in the hierarchy of the drama, it 
afforded millions of human beings for a quarter 
of a century the almost lost pleasure derivable 
from a copious stream of fresh, easy-flowing, joy- 
ous music. To musical tragedy and the higher 
musical comedy, Offenbach added a third and 
well-justified category: the musical farce. That 
there is now a serious overflow in a style which, 
before his appearance, had dried up, is something 
that cannot be laid to his charge. Of his many 
successors, not a single one comes up to him in 
combining melodic talent and accomplished techni- 
cal skill; the most that can be said is that Johann 
Strauss approaches him nearly in the former, and 
Lecocq in the latter respect. 

At present that death — that undesired but still 
finally indispensable aid to criticism — has closed 
Offenbach’s career,we are enabled to take a survey 
of his enormous activity. This may be divided 
into three periods, corresponding pretty nearly 
with the three last decades — the 50’s, 60’s, and 
70’s. The first period includes his short one-act 
pieces with songs interspersed, and exhibits his 
talent in its most amiable and unpretending aspect. 
In the second, we see him advancing to larger 
forms, while his fancy grows more luxuriant and 
his technical skill more certain, his effects at the 
same time becoming more elaborated; it is the 
period which with Orphée, La Belle Hélene, Gene- 
vieve, Barbe-Bleue, etc., enters on the dangerous 
domain of extravagant travesty and parody, and 
reaches almost to the end of the sixties. Thence- 
forth, Offenbach left the field of travesty and 
again turned rather to comedy properly so called ; 
at the commencement of the third period, he 
wrote some charming pieces, half farce and half 
comedy — such as La Princesse de Trébizonde, La 
Vie Parisienne, and Vert-Vert — but he grew weary 
in the concluding years, and, though still wonder- 
fully fertile, gave us as a rule only a weak reflex of 
his former compositions. 

What rendered Offenbach’s name all at once 
celebrated and popular was, as we know, the 
short one-act pieces interspersed with songs with 
which, during the International Exhibition of 1855, 
he inaugurated the little theatre in the Champs 
Elysées. These pieces had, however, been pre- 
ceded by a number of attempts of which the 
world knew nothing, and probably lost nothing 
by its ignorance. When a young man, Offen- 
bach ‘had, from 1845 to 1855, been indefatigable 
in writing operas and buffo operas, with which he 
had in vain knocked at the doors of Parisian 
theatrical managers. So he set up a miniature 
theatre of his own, and, in his one-act pieces inter- 
spersed with songs, hit upon the right form for 
his’ fresh and graceful talent. With three or 
four artists, who could just manage to sing, and a 
tiny orchestra, but without chorus or dancers, 
and without the slightest outlay in mounting them, 

Offenbach gave in the quickest succession those 
one-act: buffo operas which, merely by the charm 
of their joyous, graceful, and at the same time, 
characteristic melodies, attracted the public in 
crowds, and permanently held them spell-bound. 
Rossini, who better than any one else knew how 


to appreciate that rarity, prolific melodic talent, 
designated Offenbach, jokingly but significantly, 
as the “ Mozart of the Champs Elysées.” Vienna 
knows most of these short one-act pieces: Le 
Mariage aux Laniernes, Monsieur et Madame 
Denis, Les deux Aveugles, La Chanson de Fortunio, 
etc., from their having been performed at the 
Treumann-Theater and the Carl-Theater. The 
general and joyous welcome accorded to the un- 
pretending little works was well deserved and 
easily to be explained. The short one-act piece, 
with songs for four characters and without chorus, 
may be considered an invention of Offenbach’s, 
or, at least, a modern revival of a style of 
writing which, cultivated in the last century 
by Monsigny, Philidor, and Grétry, had fallen 
into oblivion. This style gradually re-appeared 
just as the opéra-comique approximated more 
and more to the style and magnificent mis-en-scene 
of the grand opera. More and more rarely 
were one-act pieces given at the former theatre 
as levers de rideau to half-empty benches. By so- 
called “comic” operas with the grand preten- 
sions of L’Etoile du Nord or Dinorah, this form 
of art was so entirely impelled in the direction 
of the grand opera, that the old cheerful aspect 
of the opéra-comique was no longer recogniz- 
able, and comic pieces interspersed with songs 
were threatened with extinction. With his buffo 
operettas (which hold pretty much the same posi- 
tion relatively to comic opera that comic opera 
holds to grand) Offenbach filled up a very sensi- 
ble gap, and, after a long drought, once more sup- 
plied mankind, eager for laughter and thirsting 
for melody, with a stream of musical cheerfulness. 
With all its originality, Offenbach’s style is more 
nearly related to that of Auber and Adam than 
to any other. The French is the prevailing but 
not the sole element in him. Certain youthful 
impressions not to be obliterated, especially from 
the operas of Mozart and C. M. Weber (the only 
composers of whom he spoke with enthusiasm), a 
ray of German romanticism, and the comic carna- 
valistic extravagance of his native town, Cologne, 
were combined in him with the frolicsome grace 
of his adopted country, France. Finally, there 
was a third national element without which Offen- 
bach can no more be thoroughly explained than 
H. Heine: the wit and acuteness of the Jew. Of 
all Offenbach’s works, the group of one-act pieces 
interspersed with songs, with their irresistible 
humor and perfect form, please us to-day more 
than any others. How many potentates of la 
haute critique would fain persuade themselves and 
others that such trifles are easily written. Yes, 
so they are for any one possessing the grace of 
God. By why is it that this gift is so rare? 

It was natural that Offenbach’s talent should 
soon endeavor to extend the narrow limits of his 
first short productions. He wrote the music of 
pieces in more acts, and decked out dramatically 
as well as scenically with greater richness. Such 
works were Orphée, La Belle Hélene, Barbe-Bleue, 
Genevieve de Brabant, and others. In these works 
of his second period we find not only his ambition 
but likewise his art have undeniably grown. In 
musical wealth and wit the better scores of the 
second period are undoubtedly superior to his 
previous ones, but they sacrifice the early sim- 
plicity and natural charm that they may do jus- 
tice to plots of which some are frivolously gro- 
tesque and some pompously rampant. Though 





very far from being the advocate of such librettos 
as Orphée and La Belle Héléne, we will mention 
in Offenbach’s favor two mitigating circumstances 
for the consideration of those who condemn him 
unconditionally. In the first place, the notion of 
parodying the stories of Greek heroes and gods 
in comic musical pieces is not by any means new; 
it flourished in the last and in the present century 





on the German stage, especially in Vienna, the 











home of Blumauer’s Traverstirte dineide. Only 
the text and music were then immeasurably more 
trivial and senseless than in Offenbach’s operas. 
In the latter, the librettists with all their extrav- 
agance are witty. The idea of the good-natured 
music-master, Orpheus, being compelled by “ pub- 
lic opinion” to fetch back from the world below 
his deceased wife, who during her lifetime worried 
and deceived him, is decidedly clever. The do- 
mestic life of the gods in Orphée, the parody of 
the oracle-business and the Olympic games in La 
Belle Hélene, are unquestionably very witty no- 
tions. The same applies to the fundamental idea 
of La Grande Duchesse de Gcrolstein, which ex- 
hibits with much humor the autocracy of petty 
states, as exemplified in the rapid promotion of 
the private Fritz to the rank of general, and his 
equally quick degradation to the ranks again. 
Secondly, when there is a question of serious 
criticism, Offenbach’s music should be held re- 
sponsible neither for the excesses of the librettists 
nor those of the actors. While, to begin with, 
his works lose much of their wit and sharpness in 
the German versions, they suffer very much from 
the way they are usually performed in Germany. 
Admirable representations of his best pieces were 
given at the Carl-Theater (when, besides Tewele, 
Knaack and Motras, Carl Treumann, Grobecker, 
Miiller, Fontelive, and, subsequently, Gallmeyer 
and Meyerhotf were members of the company). 
The same is true of the Theater an der Wien, 
with Mme. Geistinger — who was discovered and 
induced to adopt this style of piece by Offenbach 
himself -—and the triad, Blasel, Rott, and Swo- 
boda. But the coarse, senseless, and unattractive 
performances of Offenbach’s operas in the smaller 
court and town theatres of Germany, are some- 
thing astounding, and critics who derive all their 
knowledge from such exhibitions generally, of 
course, judge Offenbach angrily and unjustly. 
It is at the end of the 60’s, say, after La 
Grand Duchesse de Gérolstein, that we would fix 
the termination of Offenbach’s second period, 
which was more especially that of parody and 
travesty. The commencement of the third period 
is marked by several charming three and four-act 
pieces, more nearly resembling comedies, and ex- 
hibiting the composer’s talent in all its freshness, 
while they are at the same time more refined and 
moderate in tone, and with only rare relapses into 
the grotesque extravagancies of the second period. 
These pieces were La Princesse de Trebizonde, La 
Vie Parisienne, and Vert-Vert, (performed at the 
Carl-Theater under the title of Kakadu). Induced 
to make an attempt in a higher style, Offenbach 
wrote at this period two more important works 
for the opéra-comique, Le Roi Barkouf, and 
Robinson Crusoe, both of which proved non-suc- 
cessful. Two similar attempts in Vienna con- 
vinced his friends that his light and ready talent, 
devoid of contrapuntal and polyphonic resources, 
and incapable of pathetic expression, did not suf- 
fice for serious subjects dramatically developed. 
We allude to the romantic opera Die Rhein-Nixen 
(the graceful ballet music of which Herbeck saved 
by introducing it into the third act of Nicolai’s 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor) produced, in 1864, 
with but little success at the Kirntnerthor-Thea- 
ter, and the opera of Fantasio, which kept posses- 
sion of the boards of the Theater an der Wien 
only a short time. In both cases, Offenbach got 
hold of a bad libretto, and, what was still worse, 
one not in keeping with his own individuality. 
He took all possible pains to be serious and pas- 
sionate, to stretch himself out beyond his natural 
length, but the most he could accomplish were a 
few isolated happy moments. Art is better served, 
however, by those who acknowledge than by those 
who deny their own peculiar nature. Offenbach 
acted wisely, therefore, in again devoting himself 
entirely to the lighter style of buffo opera. In . 
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the last six or eight years, there was an undeni- 
able diminution of his power of invention, and 
he had recourse to frequent reminiscences and 
loans (though only, by the way, from his own 
capital). Every one, even the weakest, of his 
subsequent operas was always adorned by one or 
more pieces in which his former talent shone full 
and bright ; but detached beauties were not enough 
for lasting success. ‘The operas of his last period 
known in Vienna are Les Brigands, Les Bracon- 
niers, Boule de Neige, Le Corsaire Noir, La Créole, 
La Jolie Parfumeuse, La Boulangére a des Ecus, 
Madame I’ Archiduc, and, to conclude, La Fille du 
Tambour Major. The last according to his own 
reckoning, is his hundredth opera. Thus, with 
the two unacted works Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, 
and Lurette, which he was completing on his 
death-bed, his dramatic efforts amounted to 162. 

To astounding facility of production Offen- 
bach united the most exemplary industry. He 
was able (like Mozart and Rossini) to compose 
amid all conceivable kinds of interruption at all 
times, and in any place. I have often beheld 
him quietly working, with friends and acquaint- 
ances chattering close to him, and, whenever he 
‘ame to Vienna he brought with him a goodly 
number of sketches, which he had jotted down 
with a pencil in the carriage. But more astonish- 
ing than aught else was his self-command and 
patience, when, ill and racked with pain, he would 
go on indefatigably working, and confer every 
day, on a bed of sickness, with his librettists 
about the next scenes. His exertions by no means 
concluded with the completion of a score. He 
was continually changing and improving during 
the rehearsals; he never hesitated an instant 
cutting out a pleasing number if he found that it 
impeded the action, and he was quite as ready in 


composing a new one at the last moment. He 
knew the stage as well as any one living, and 


never rested till he had given each of his pieces 
the most effective dramatic form and the greatest 
possible finish. In this respect, he was one of 
the most conscientious of artists. His melodies, 
too, lightly as they flowed to him, he altered often 
and long, if their rhythm did not strike him as 
sufficiently catching and original. In inventing 
various forms of rhythm he was marvellous ; in 
this respect (the weakest point of our present 
operatic composers) his German colleagues might 
all take a lesson from him. We saw him remodel 
ten or twelve times the theme, “Oh, que j’aime 
le militaire,” in La Grande Duchesse till the rhythm 
pleased him. Melodically inexhaustible, he requir- 
ed only the very simplest accompaniment of two or 
three chords whereon to write an endless series of 
the prettiest and at the same time most character- 
istic songs. This is something exceptionally rare in 
these days of over-loaded and far-fetched accom- 
paniments. Far weaker than his talent for melody 
and rhythm was his knowledge of harmony, while 
his contrapuntal acquirements, stood almost at 
zero. In its eminently comic power his music is 
well nigh unrivalled ; he possessed this rare quality 
in a far higher degree than Lortzing, Nicolai, or 
Flotow. His delicate feeling for characteristic 
instrumentation, which however, never became 
intrusive, admirably backed up his talent for the 
musically comic element. And as the last, but not 
the least, merit of his operas, the separate musical 
numbers always grow naturally out of the situa- 
tion and delight us nearly invariably by their 
well-balanced and nitely rounded form. What- 
ever objections may be raised against him, 
Offenbach was a musician of genial gifts and 
extraordinary knowledge of the stage. He was, 
moreover, a good, kindly-intentioned man, par- 
ticularly: susceptible of friendship, who could be 
as weak, but also as naif, unsuspecting, and good- 
natured as a child. Epuarp Hans.ick. 
—London Musical World. 











A CONCERT BY THE BLIND IN 
LONDON. 


In the large majority of cases a few lines of 
record suffice for the notice of pupils’ concerts ; 
but that which was given last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace, by the pupils of the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, was, for more than one reason, of such 
exceptional interest as to deserve a more detailed 
criticism in these columns. . . . 

In the first place, the programme, selected, we 
presume, by Mr. F. J. Campbell, the principal of 
the’school, was noteworthy for the very high char- 
acter of the music performed; but, besides this, 
the rendering was distinguished not only by remark- 
able mechanical accuracy, but by an amount of 
taste and feeling which is rare indeed with per- 
formers still in the state of pupilage. The concert 
opened with Bach’s well-known Organ Fugue in 
G-minor, well played by Mr. Arthur Stericker, a 
few slips which were noticeable being apparently 
due to nervousness. Dr. Macfarren’s Overture to 
Chery Chace followed, being played by the 
Crystal Palace band under the direction of Mr. 
Manns. The performance of Leslie’s trio, “O 
Memory,” by Miss Dick, Miss Carson, and Mr. A. 
Wilmot, was, in our opinion, one of the gems of 
the concert. The exquisite taste and feeling with 
which this melodious little piece was given can 
scarcely be overpraised. Other remarkable per- 
formances among the solo numbers were Mr. J. 
West’s singing of “It is enough,” from Elijah, 
and Miss Reece’s rendering of “Che faro,” from 
Gluck’s Orfeo. Both performers have good and 
excellently trained voices, and both sing with an 
amount of genuine feeling which recalled Beet- 
hoven’s dictum, ‘‘ That which comes from the heart 
goes to the heart.” The two soprano singers, Miss 
Dick and Miss Campbell, also deserve praise, while 
the choir of the institution, consisting of some 
thirty voices, sang two part-songs by Smart and 
Bennett, and the Reapers’ chorus from Liszt’s Pro- 
metheus most admirably. In the unaccompanied 
part-songs the gradations of light and shade and 
the unity of style and phrasing of the whole choir 
were particularly striking. ‘Iwo pianists appeared, 
Mr. W. F. Schwier and Master Alfred Hollins. 
The former took the pianoforte obbliguto part in 
Gade’s Symphony in D-minor (No. 5), a very inter- 
esting and beautiful work, whieh had not been 
heard at the Crystal Palace since 1860. The com- 
bination of the piano with the orchestra, is, of 
course, a familiar one when the former is employed 
in a concerto as a solo instrument. In Gade’s sym- 
phony, however, we find an instance, so far as we 
know unique, of the use of the piano simply as an 
orchestral instrument —just as the harp is fre- 
quently used. It is only occasionally that it comes 
into prominence, but united with other instruments 
several novel effects of coloring are produced in 
the quieter parts of the music. In a /fortissimo it 
would of course, be overpowered by the orchestra. 
Mr. Schwier performed his part of the symphony 
in a most artistic manner, though it is probable 
that he would have been heard to even more ad- 
vantage ina solo. It is not unlikely that the selec- 
tion of the symphony may have been designed to 
prove what some people have doubted — the possi- 
bility of a blind pianist playing with the orchestra 
with absolute precision, though of course unable to 
be guided by the conductor’s beat. If this were 
the object, it was undoubtedly fully attained. 
Master Hollins, a lad of only fourteen years of 
age, gave a truly admirable performance of a pre- 
lude and fugue by Bach, and a showy piece (Zour 
a Cheval) of Raff's; the playing of the latter was 
especially remarkable on account of the frequent 
skips for the hands, which would not be easy even 
for a pianist who could see the keys, but which 
were, nevertheless, taken with faultless accuracy. 

We have dealt more largely than is our custom 
in superlatives in speaking of this concert, because 
it is the simple truth that we have seldom, if ever, 
listened to a performance given by pupils of such 
a high average of merit from an artistic point of 
view. The excellent teaching of the various pro- 
fessors at the Normal School has, of course, much 
to do with this; but there can be.no doubt what- 











ever, in the mind of any one qualified to form an 
opinion, that quite as much, if not more, is due to 
the artistic influences brought to bear on the pupils, 
and especially to the musical performances at the 
Crystal Palace, at which they are constant visitors. 
For this reason we join most heartily with Dr. 
Armitage in deprecating the proposed removal of 
the school to Windsor. Such a course appears to 
have absolutely nothing to recommend it, while it 
would take away from the pupils the almost unri- 
valled advantages for their artistic development 
which they at present enjoy. — Atheneum, July 17. 
agents 


BOITO’S “MEFISTOFELE.” 


The following description of the Italian opera 
founded upon Goethe’s “Faust,” and which has 
formed this week the notable novelty of Messrs. 
Strakosch and Hess’s season of opera in English at 
the Globe Theatre, appeared in last Monday’s 
Advertiser. 

The following description of the work has been 
prepared from the piano score, — never thoroughly 
satisfactory as a means of giving a complete idea 
of a composition, and now that the orchestra has 
been assigned the most important duties in lyric 
dramas, only of use to furnish suggestions of an 
author’s method of treatment. “ Prologue in Heav- 
en”—thus stands the title, following that of 
Goethe. Concealed in clouds are the Celestial 
Phalanx, a mystic chorus, cherubim and penitents. 
Mefistofele stands alone. Seven trumpets, one for 
each tone of the scale, resound, here and there, 
and a simple motif of but two notes asserts itself, 
alternating with a broader theme, the Salve Regina 
assigned apparently to harps. The celestial voices 
sing the praises of the Most High,—a double 
chorus in five parts for each choir, — and heavenly 
echoes repeat the last syllable of each stanza — 
“ Ave.” This movement is, at first, a simple chant, 
without cadence; gradually it becomes more and 
more complicated, with constant changes in key; 
but, on the whole, it is dignified and impressive. 
At its close, the trumpets are again heard in their 
simple motif of two notes. Then follows an orches- 
tral scherzo, wild and uneasy, introducing Mefistofele 
who greets Jehovah in mocking speech,—as in 
Goethe’s drama,—the music of which, admirably 
fitted to the words, is the continuation of the sub- 
ject of the scherzo. The shrill tones of the wood 
wind sharpen the effect of this passage. Jehovah 
speaks through a mystic chorus of bass voices: 
“Dost thou know Faust?” This idea is not unlike 
that of Mendelssohn in “ St. Paul,” where the Al- 
mighty calls, in a chorus of female voices, “ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” Goethe’s dia- 
logue between the powers of good and evil is 
reproduced in recitative, interrupted by the short 
motif for the trumpets and phrases ef the scherzo 
(Jehovah’s replies being uttered by the bass chorus), 
and at one point accompanied by a solemn Sanctus, 
sung by the celestial phalanx. The cherubim (boys’ 
voices) sing at a most rapid rate “ On the winds, 
o’er the world, through azure depths we fly,” the 
voices of penitents greet the Queen of Heaven in 
grave measures; the two movements are combined 
with wonderful skill and great effect, and there is 
even added a third for the celestial phalanx, a 
prayer for the dead; heavenly echoes repeat “ Ave,” 
and the three choirs unite in a repetition of the 
opening chorus. The voices cease as the two-note 
motif again sounds in the full orchestra, and the 
prolegue, for which Boito has chosen as a motto 
Jehovah’s query, “ Dost thou know Faust?” is 
over. 

Part I, is divided into three acts. Act I, scene I, 
is entitled “ Easter Sunday,” and corresponds with 
scene II, of Goethe’s drama. We are at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, before the city gates. All sorts 
of people pass and repass. There is a brief orches- 
tral movement, ushered in by bells, of a martial 
character, with an odd rhythmic construction, the 
Measures being in 3-4 and 2-4 time, alternately. 
The people, students, and boys, sing a bright chorus, 
the Easter bells sounding now and then. Faust 
enters, with Wagner. Faust, an old man, utters his 
longings for the springtime ‘of life. A gray friar 
dogs Faust’s footsteps. A bit of the scherzo in the 
prologue betrays his identity. The music of the 
entire scene is animated and expressive. There is 
a waltz for dancers and chorus, phrases of which 
interrupt the dialogue of Wagner and Faust, and 
are even heard as the scene changes to Faust’s 
study. Itis night. Faust enters, followed by the 
friar, who conceals himself in an alcove. Faust 


sings, in a meditative mood, and to a melodious 


theme: 
« Behind me, field and meadow sleeping, 


T leave in deep, prophetic night,” etc. 
(Taylor’s Goethe ; Scene IIT. 
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Mefistofele is forced to reveal himself by Faust’s 
soliloquy on the Scriptures, but suddenly changes 
his disguise to that of a cavalier. A duet follows, 
the compact between Mefistofele and Faust is con- 
cluded, and the curtain falls as fiend and mortal 
are whisked away on the magic mantle of the for- 
mer. The music of this scene, which is entitled 
“The Compact,” is very strong. 
is heard through the duet, in which is included a 
cantabile for Faust of great beauty. In the latter 
occurs the phrase which Boito has adopted as the 
motto for the act: — 


“When then I hail the moment flying, 
‘Ah! still delay —thou art so fair!’” 
(Taylor’s Goethe ; Scene IV. 


(That is to say: “ You serve me now; but if I 
ever find the experience so satisfying that I would 
fain arrest the fleeting moment, then we exchange 
parts and I become your slave forever.” 


Some of the phrases assigned to Mefistofele are 
notable for their scornfully sarcastic character. 
The second act bears this motto: — 


“Who shall dare to say the word ‘Credo in Deo?’” 
(Scene XVI, Goethe. 


The first scene isin Marta’s garden. Faust, a bloom- 
ing youth calling himself Henry. Margherita, 
Mefistofele and Marta are the only characters. 
All the music is extremely sensuous, and its passion- 
ate character increases as Faust’s love-making grows 
more and more ardent. ‘There is an elegant sim- 
plicity in the tranquil opening of the scene and in 
Margherita’s aria. In fact the music assigned to 
each character is distinctly expressive. There is an 
andante for Faust as melodious as heart could desire. 
There is an ingeniously constructed quartet, with 
syncopated phrases for Margherita, against legato 
motives for Faust and Marta and a staccato move- 
ment for Mefistofele. Margherita flys from Faust, 
who pursues her, and the same game is played by 
Marta and Mefistofele. A knowledge of Goethe’s 
drama is essential to an understanding of this scene, 
as Boito has not prepared any equivalent for Goethe’s 
scenes describing the preceding meetings of the 
lovers. Scene Il. is “The Walpurgis Night,” scene 
XXL of Goethe. Weare on the Brocken, ina wilder- 
ness of rocks. Mefistofele and Faust come. ‘There 
is a short duet between the pair, in which there is 
_a most uncomfortable sounding series of sequences 
in fifths, and the Witches’ Sabbath begins. The 
will-o’-the-wisp lends his fitful and treacherous aid. 
A chorus of witches (al/egro veloce) has some original 
ideas, though one is occasionally reminded of the 
Incantation scene in Der Freischiitz. Here is a 
chord repeated through several measures: G (funda- 
mental), D, A, E, corresponding to the open strings 
of the violin. The effect of this dissonance must 
be inexpressibly horrible, if it does not become 
ridiculous. Mefistofele reveals himself, and the 
witches do him reverence. Some of them dance to 
wild, fantastic strains. Mefistofele sings a sarcas- 
tic “ ballad of the world.” A vision of Margherita, 
pale and wan, appears to Faust, accompanied by the 
strains of the garden duet. The infernal uproar is 
renewed, the music grows more fast and furious 
and becomes positively exciting, there is a sequence 
of strange chords, the scene is over and the act is 
ended. 

Act IIL Margherita’s death. ‘Scene XXV of 
Goethe. The motto is Mefistofele’s utterance “She 
is judged!” Marghcrita, the murderer of mother 
and babe, all for love of Faust who has deserted 
her, awaits in a dungeon the penalty of her crime. 
She utters a wild prayer for mercy, but earthly 
feelings still cling to her as there are again heard 
phrases of the garden duet. It is an aria of a 
decidedly florid sort which is assigned to the un- 
fortunate victim of love, more after the style of 
Verdi than of Wagner. Faust vainly strives to 
induce Margherita to fly. Again Boito shows his 
skill in the combination of themes and harmonies 
which shall express the sense of the text and the 
dramatic situation — Margherita’s terror, relieved by 
momentary gleams of hope; Faust’s desperate plead- 
ings ; Mefistofele’s sarcastic advice. Margherita asks 
for strength from the Supreme, and the Ave Signor of 
the Celestial Phalanz in the prologue resounds in the 
orchestra through her prayer. “She is judged!” 
thunders Mefistofele, “Oh, anguish,” cries Faust ; 
“ Henry, thou mak’st me shudder,” are the dying 
accents of Margherita; “She is saved!” chant the 
heavenly choirs ; “Come with me,” calls Mefistofele 
to Faust, and the curtain falls. 

Part Il includes one act and an epilogue. The 
act, numbered IV, is entitled The Night of the Classic 
Sabbath. Part II, act IL, scene III, of Goethe’s Metis- 
tofele ot, time and space, bears Faust to 
ancient Greece. he river Peneus, surrounded by 
nymphs and tributary streams, greets us; the moon 
sheds her silvery rays on Elena (Helen) and Pantalis, 


who are in a boat of mother-of-pearl and silver, with 


The scherzo-motiy 








sirens about them. Extremely sensuous is all of the 
music of this scene. There is a duet for Elena and 
Pantalis, with very simple but captivating themes. 
Faust’s passionate cries to the Grecian queen are 
heard. Metistofele enters and acts as interpreter. The 
sirens endeavor to scatter Elena’s sad reflections as 
she recalls the horrors of the ‘Trojan war, by a stately 
dance. There is a song for Faust as he pays court to 
the fair cause of all the woes of Troy, leading into a 
concerted movement, in which the chorus takes part, 
which is worked up with great skill and effect. Elena 
utters the motto of the act (to Faust), ‘‘Canst thou to 
me that lovely speech impart?’’ To which Faust re- 
plies: ‘‘’Tis easy; it must issue from the heart.’ 
There are two passionate concerted mevements for 
Faust, Elena and chorus, the second of which has a 
most inspiring theme, and this ends the scene. _ 
There still remains an epilogue with the motto, “ Ah! 
still delay —thou art so fair.’” Faust has seen and en- 
joyed all that Mefistofele has promised him, “in both 
the little world and the great,” and we now meet him 
again, an old man, in his study, oppressed by recol- 
lections of hours forever fled. A theme of the scenes 
of the preceding act is repeated in the orchestra. 
Faust’s meditations are on eternity. Mefistofele en- 
deavors to divert Faust’s thoughts, and even spreads 
his mantle by whose magic aid they can defy time and 
space. The air accompanying this action is the same 
as in the close of Act I, the scene of the compact. 
Different visions greet Faust’s eves. Heavenly beings 
appear in confused groups. Mefistofele accepts the 
challenge to a contest between Heaven and the Powers 
of Darkness. We hear the celestial trumpets — the 
motif of two notes—and a part of the Ave Signor, 
and the celestial vision fades away. The sirens appear 
as Metistofeles sings the theme of the love duet in Act 
IV, but the heavenly choirs resume their song. Faust 
cries in an eestacy, ‘* Ah! still delay —thou art so 
fair,’ the sirens vanish, and Faust falls on his knees 
and dies, while on him drops from heaven a shower of 
roses. Mefistofele, discomfited and enraged at the 
loss of his victim, and writhing under the light and 
flames, sinks from view. The choirs of angels and 
cherubim continue their hymns of praise, the trumpet- 
motif of the prologue is sounded — the end is reached. 
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CONCERTS. 

PHILHARMONIC OrcHESTRA. The first of 
the five concerts by Mr. Listemann’s thoroughly 
drilled and excellent orchestra of forty instru- 
ments took place at the Music Hall on Friday 
evening, Noy. 5. It was an auspicious opening, 
the audience being large and evidently well 
pleased. This was the programme : 


* Romeo and Julia’ — Fantaisie for orchestra. 
J.S. Svendsen 


Concerto for pianoforte in A-minor, Op. 16. E. Grieg 


“Im Walde” (In the Forest)— Symphony in F, 

Es oc AS tei an. ST SG) er Be B J. Ralf 
Musette from Concerto No.6... . 0... Handel 

Adapted for oboes, bassoons and string orchestra 
by F. A. Gevaert. 
Two Slavonic dances... . ... Anton Dvorak 
No. 3, poco allegro ; No. 4, tempo di menuetto. 

Fantaisie on Hungarian airs for pianoforte and 

orchestra. 


a ch a RS . E. Liszt 
Overture to * Der Freischiitz”’. . 


; c. M. v. Weber 
The modern element was altogether paramount 
in this selection. ‘There was plenty of brilliant, 
elaborate, richly-colored instrumentation, a general 
restlessness of mood, and much of the wild, dreamy 
northern character. The Romeo and Juliet Fan- 
taisie by Svendsen, given for the first time here, 
seemed somewhat vague and wandering in form, 
and what passion there was in it Northern rather 
than Italian, while it contained much that was 
beautiful and tender. The romantic Concerto by 
Grieg, full of interesting ideas throughout, with 
rich, deep, lovely adagio, and bold, impetuous and 
brilliant in the two allegro moderato movements 
— the finale being strongly accented — was played 
by Mr. Franz Rummel in a most masterly manner. 
His touch is clear and bright, his execution never 
at fault, and the whole interpretation was most 
satisfactory in strength, in breadth, in delicate 
finesse, conveying the ideal poetry and color of the 
work. Mr. Rummel plays even better than he 
did in a Symphony Concert here two years ago. 
Raff’s Forest Symphony is perhaps his richest 
and most imaginative work in that form. The 
daylight impressions and feelings of the first part 


(allegro) are vividly and happily suggested. The 
second part, “In the Twilight,” presents a happy 
contrast between its two scenes, the one called 
“ Reverie,” the other a bright fantastic “‘ Dance 
of the Dryads.” The third part represents a 
night in the woods; it is of course in a low tone 
of color, and the low murmur of the streams, the 
creeping of the breezes through the leaves, and all 
the vague interweaving of the various sounds in 
the woods by night, is very poetically and musi- 
cally rendered. Then come the echoing horns, 
and the wild hunt, approaching and receding, 
with Frau Holle (Hulda) and Wotan. This is 
weird and exciting, but worked out to a tedious 
length. The break of day forms an appropriate 
conclusion. The very elaborate and difficult 
symphony was faultlessly interpreted. 

Gevaert’s adaptation of the brief Musette from 
the Handel Concerto, was soothing and refreshing 
after so much of the wild, uneasy and exacting 
kind. The Slavonic Dances by Dvorak were 
original and quaint enough in rhythm and in fancy ; 
and Mr. Rummel’s performance of that everlast- 
ing Hungarian Fantaisie by Liszt was so full of 
fire and brilliancy, and in every way so super- 
latively clever, that it lent a new freshness to the 
hackneyed thing. ‘Then came one of those idiotic, 
irrepressible calls for an encore; the artist bowed 
his thanks, and was evidently reluctant to play 
any more, being (as we have since learned) in fear 
of losing the train for New York. Yet the 
childish public insisted, and he had to return to 
the piano. What he played we did not stay to 
hear; for the concert had been very long, and 
what we would fain have heard by way of comfort 
after so much heavy “newness,” the good old 
Freyschiitz overture, we were obliged to lose. Is 
there no remedy for this great concert nuisance, 
no protection against the Encore Fiend? Really 
it seems to us that the responsibility should rest 
with the conductor, where there is one. He may 
be presumed to have reached the age of discre- 
tion, and to know when such a demand is un- 
reasonable ; and knowing it to be so, he should 
take the matter into his own hands, rap his orches- 
tra to order, and go doggedly on with the next 
piece in the programme, let the crowd thunder 
as it will. Atthe Birmingham Festival no encore 
is granted without an approving signal from some 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, or whatever 
noble lord may chance to be the honorary presi- 
dent of the occasion. Here, having no such per- 
son nor such custom, the musical conductor would 
seem to be the one to exercise the encore censor- 
ship. Or how would it do (we think we have 
made the suggestion before) to have a sort of 
secret league among the really musical concert-go- 
ers, whereby upon a certain signal agreed upon, 
they should all rise and leave the hall whenever 
such an imposition is insisted on! That might 
shame the offenders into silence, when nothing 


else would. That might nonplus the Fiend. 





Mr. Wa. H. SHerRwoop gave a very interesting 
concert at the new Meionaon (under Tremont 
Temple), on Saturday evening, Nov. 6. The spe- 
cial object of the concert was to introduce the 
young Canadian-French violinist, Mons. Alfred 
Deséve, who, after studying with Vieuxtemps in 
Paris, held for a time the place of violinist to the 
Princess Louise. He is a very young man, of pre- 
possessing and refined appearance, having the 
artistic temperament, full of enthusiasm, and evinc- 
ing more than ordinary talent and high culture. The 
concert opened with the “ Kreutzer ” sonata of Beet- 
hoven played by him and Mr. Sherwood. Pure 
rintonation, free, broad, finished execution, great 
abandon and intensity of feeling, were the charac- 
teristics of his playing. His tone, however, cannot 
be called large. His interpretation is free from 
any nonsense, or extravagance of ornament; but 
somehow the treatment of the whole Sonata by 





the two artists seemed overwrought in point of 
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feeling, as well as in display of virtuosity. There 
could be no doubt, however, of their thorough 
mastery of the composition and of their instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Charles R. Adams sang two songs by Schu- 
mann: “Du bist wie eine Blume ” and “ Ich grolle 
nicht” (in English, to which we could hardly recon- 
cile ourselves) in the most artistic style, and with 
the truest taste and feeling. Mr. Sherwood then 
played a Valse Caprice and Barcarolle by Rubin- 
stein, and the A-flat Polonaise of Chopin as very 
few can play them. At this point another engage- 
ment called us off. The remaining pieces were the 
Andante and Presto of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo (which we have heard M. Deséve play ex- 
quisitely in private), a couple of songs by Raff 
(“ Abendbild ” and “Immer bei Dir”), and Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem “Mazeppa,” arranged for two 
pianos, played by Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 

The new Meionaon is an attractive hall, a good 
deal larger than the old one, and seemed to be very 
good for chamber-music. 





Otp Bay State Course. Here is certainly a 
remarkable programme for a popular audience, 
—a “lecture ” audience — cramming the Music Hall 
in every nook and corner, and listened to attentively 
all through, with frequent outbursts of enthusiasm, 
as was the case on Thursday evening, Nov. 11. 


Quartet in E-flat, Op. 44, (Allegro-Vivace). 
Mendelssohn Club. 
Mazeppa, Symphonic Poem for two neem, (After 


. Mendelssohn 


Victor Hugo). . . i Liszt 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 
Aria, “ Und ob die Wolke,” (Der Freischiitz). Weber 
(With ’Cello Obligato by Mr. Giese). 
Miss Bailey. 
Fantaisie for violin on Gipsy Airs. Sarasate 
Mr. Schnitzler. 
(First appearance in Boston), 
Aria, ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus Cries”, (Alexander’s 
WS. 6 Ooe eM ee bhp ae: Handel 
Mr. Henschel. 

Quartet, entitled ‘The Miller’s Pretty Daughter.” Raff 
a. The Declaration. 6. The Mill. 
Mendelssohn Club. 

Duet, “ Caro bella,” (Julius Cesar)... . . Handel 
Miss Bailey and Mr, Henschel. 

Piano Solo, Grand Polonaise inE. . o « « » Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood. 
Songs, a. The Arrow, b. Sing Heigho. . . 
Miss Bailey. 


G. Henschel 


Solo for violoncello on “ Le desir”. . . . . Servais 
Mr. Giese. 
Ballad, The Two Grenadiers.. . . € Schumann 


Mr. Henschel. 
Finale from the Quartet in A-minor, Op. 41. R. Schumann 


A quartet of strings, in our vast and crowded 
Music Hall, could hardly be audible to all ears, nor 
satisfactorily so to any. Yet the two quartet selec- 
tions appeared to be listened to with close attention 
and respect by all. The old Quintet Club is for the 
most part now the new one. Thomas Ryan alone 
remains of the old members. Mr. Frederick Giese, 
the very young but excellent violoncellist, has been 
in the club, and in this country, but a year. The 
new violinists, Isidore Schnitzler and Ernst Thiele, 
besides Mr. William Schade, who plays flute and 
viola, help to make up a quartet and a quintet 
never yet surpassed among us, and Boston classical 
music-lovers can but feel the club’s infrequent and 
short stays at home here to be somewhat tantalizing. 

The great point was the first public appearance 
here of the famous German-English baritone singer 
and composer, George Henschel, who is affianced 
to Miss Lillian Bailey. His rendering of the Han- 
del aria proved him to be all that has been said of 
him. With a fine, manly, genial, intellectual pres- 
ence (for he is a thoughtful looking man), he throws 
himself into the spirit of the author and the work; 
and his thoroughly trained, rich, musical voice 
(which, however, vibrates not so freely in the lower 
tones as one could wish), his perfect phrasing, 
breadth and dignity of style, consummate ease and 
evenness of execution (as shown particularly in the 
way he dealt with the long passages of rapid 
Handelian roulades), his command of light and 
shade, and the pervading truth of sentiment and 
faultlessness of taste, were proof enough of the 
complete artist, one of the finest mould. We only 
regretted that in that particular piece Mr. Henschel 
(since there was no orchestra) did not play his own 





pianoforte accompaniment; for in private we have 
heard him do it both in this aria, and in “ Why do 
the heathen rage,” playing with a breadth and 
power and an intensity of accent as if it were an 
orchestra, and at the same time singing with full free- 
dom and effect. Infact, Mr. Henschel is a complete 
musician as well as a singer; in whatever he does 
there is the air—not in the least assumed — of 
one who knows perfectly well what he is about; 
you feel that the moment he sits down at the piano, 
whether to accompany another or himself. Being 
warmly recalled, Herr Henschel sang, to his own 
accompaniment, an old Italian air. His second solo 
was “The two grenadiers”” of Schumann, to which 
he of course, did justice. He also sang with Miss 
Bailey a fine duet, “Caro bella,” from one of Han- 
del’s Italian operas, Giulio Cesare. 

Miss Bailey sang the serious aria from Der Frey- 
schiitz very tenderly and sweetly; voice and style 
were admirable. The Henschel songs, too, charm- 
ingly original, became her well. The piano per- 
formances of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood were most 
brilliant and effective, winning great applause. 
Mr. Schnitzler by his solo-playing proved himself 
to be one of the best violinists who has come among 
us, and Mr. Giese more than confirmed the fine 
impression which he made last winter. The con- 
cert was long, it evidently pleased, yet somehow 
the Encore Fiend was practically kept out! Tell 
us how, Oh clever managers! 





Boston ConservATORY OF Music. An interest- 
ing matinée, under the direction of Julius Eichberg, 
took place at Wesleyan Hall, on Friday, Noy. 12. 
The principal feature of the programme was the 
opening number, the glorious old B-flat Trio (Op. 97) 
of Beethoven, of which a high satisfactory per- 
formance was given by Messrs. Hermann P. Chelius, 
piano, Albert Van Raalte, violin, and Wulf Fries, 
’cello. .To the two younger members the effort 
was extremely creditable; of the cellist, of course, 
that goes without saying. We were unable to hear 
the rest of the concert, consisting of : 


Song, The Lost Chord.” .. . . + « « Sullivan, 
Mr. Carl Pflueger. 
a. Fugue in E-minor. .. . ca Bach. 
b. Nocturne in F sharp major. . . Chopin. 
ec. Military Polonaise. .... . Chopin. 
d. Triumereil. . .. +. +. + + . . Schaumann. 
e. Valse in A-flat. . ....- Chopin. 
Mr. Chelius. 

Song, ‘“‘ Yeoman’s Wedding.” Poniatowsky. 
. Liszt. 


Rhapsodie, No.6... + «+ + 





Of Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, of which Mr. 
Lang gave a second performance on Friday even- 
ing, Nov. 12, we can only say, at present, that it 
was a great improvement on the first presentation 
here last spring, both as regards choruses, male and 
female, orchestra, and solo singers, and that the 
interest and fascination of the strange, weird, in 
parts extremely beautiful music grow upon one as 
he becomes more familiar with it. Miss Lillian 
Bailey sang the part of Margaret with unaffected 
sweetness and simplicity, and with great tender- 
ness, her voice being lovely in itself, and her style 
and execution fine. Herr Henschel’s Mephistoph- 
eles was a potent contribution to the life and 
power and point of the whole performance. His 
rendering had great dramatic force, besides being 
in every way thoroughly artistic; a fine vein of 
true Mephistophelian irony pervaded the whole. 
Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr. Hay, sang in a praise- 
worthy manner also. The chorus of 200 male and 
100 female voices had the charm of careful, critical 
selection, beautiful ensemble of tone quality, as 
well as of precise, well-shaded, and finely effective 
execution. 

More we cannot say now, but may be more pre- 
pared to enter into details, and receive an abiding 
impression of the work after the third performance, 
which Mr. Lang has been prevailed upon to give 
on the 30th of this month. 

—>—_—_- 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Nov. 15. Our musical season may well 
be regarded as ‘‘inaugurated,”’ for the Symphony 
Society gave its first concert on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 6, with an interesting programme, as will be seen: 





Overture, ‘‘Egmont,” . . - Beethoven 


Scene from “ Alexander’s Feast,” ee le e eee 
Herr Henschel. 

1st Symphony, C-miner, . . . 7.3) 3 

Aria from ‘‘Euryanthe,” . . tos « wae 
Herr Henschel. 

Liszt 


Symphonie poem ‘ Mazeppa,” .. . 


It would seem as if no finer orchestral work could 
be done than that achieved by the musicians under 
Dr. Damrosch’s competent leadership. Critics have at 
times seemed disposed to cavil at a certain so-called 
unsoundness which in former years perhaps marred 
the effectiveness of Dr. D.’s conducting; but in these 
days his equipoise and self-control are simply wonder- 
ful, and the intense vitality of his nature rarely dis- 
plays itself in any more decisive way than by an occa- 
sional quick motion of the wrist. Such a conductor 
inevitably inspires an orchestra, for the musicians 
know that their director is thoroughly in sympathy 
with his work. 

Of the Brahms symphony there seems to be little to 
say, except that no interpretation will ever make it an 
agreeable work. No one can or will raise the least 
question as to the seriousness of its intent or the mas- 
terly skill displayed in its construction and orchestra- 
tion; but it lacks something, while it is not perfectly 
easy to say what that something is. It is too ornate, 
and too diffuse, and wholly fails to reach even the faint- 
est touch of that divine simplicity which emanates 
from genius as does the perfume from the flowers. 

Herr Henschel came, saw, and conquered us all: his 
style is so superb, his phrasing so broad and free, and 
his musical intelligence so unmistakable, that he fairly 
carried everything before him, and rode to the very 
apex of public favor upon a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
that almost seemed hysterical in its intensity. For 
myself, I do not especially admire the quality of his 
voice; but tastes will differ, and it suffices to say that 
he is a great artist, and a musician of the broadest cul- 
ture. 

The house was very full, and the present season of 
the Society’s work has commenced most auspiciously. 
The second concert will occur Dec. 4. 

The New York Philharmonic Club “inaugurated ’? — 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 9,—the third season of 


their charming concerts of chamber-music, I give the 
programme: 
String Quartet, D-minor, . . + + + « Schubert 


Three pieces either arranged or ‘adapted for the Club. 
Piano Quartet, E-flat, . ... . . . . Reinecke 


Who has not heard and thoroughly enjoyed that 
delicious Schubert Quartet with the lovely andante in 
G-minor (theme and variations)? At this late day I 
have no intention of striving to strain the English 
language in the attempt to express my admiration of 
this andante. It was given with great delicacy and sen- 
timent, as one might well expect from the competent 
artists who form the club. 

The “three pieces” serve to illustrate a new de- 
parture on the part of the club. It is the intention of 
these gentlemen to introduce at each time some com- 
positions which have either been adapted or written 
for the club. On Tuesday evening one of the pieces 
thus “arranged”? was Schumann’s “Warum.” The 
attempt was not successful, and it is to be hoped the 
“arrangers ’’ will in future draw a line somewhere. 
The other selections were more happy, and their fine 
performance excited and received a hearty encore, to 
which the club responded with the march from the 
“Ruins of Athens’; this was very attractive to the 
audience, and so another recall was insisted upon, and 
to this the response was Schumann’s ‘Evening Song,’’ 
which was very well played, and certainly quite ef- 
fective in this new shape. 

Mr. S. B. Mills took the piano in the Reinecke Quar- 
tet, and to his credit be it said that he played well, for 
he seems to have learned that in a quartet all of the 
instruments ought to have a chance to be heard; in 
consequence of his new departure, the breezy, crisp 
quartet went with a dash and brilliancy that was very 
exhilarating. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 13, the first concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place, with a programme 
which included the ‘‘ Eroica”’ and Hensel’s piano con- 
certo played by Joseffy. 

The orchestral work was in the main well done, and 
the Beethoven Symphony was exceedingly well played. 
Mr. Thomas’s ideas of tempo are not invariably ac- 
cording to rule or precedent, which may be regarded 
at times as a misfortune, and at other times as a bless- 
ing. He gave the ‘‘ Funeral March’”’ in excellent time; 
it was dignified, but not “‘draggy”’; the whole move- 
ment is too long, every way, and ought to be clipped 
if any.one could be audacious enough to do it. 

Joseffy, having recovered from his recent indisposi- 
tion, played the Hensel concerto in a noble way; he 
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has certainly improved in breadth and scope since last 
season; he has worked hard during the entire summer, 
and with splendid results. He received an enthusiastic 
recall, and could have had a second if he had so chosen. 
F. 
——_>——_ 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp’s course of six lectures ou 
the History of Music, from the days of St. Ambrose 
down to Wagner, will commence at the Lowell 
Institute next Monday evening. The topics of the 
several lectures are given in the advertisement in 
the daily papers. We fear we only tantalize too 
many of our readers, for we learn that about all the 
tickets were at once taken up. But the lectures 
might be repeated elsewhere. 

—— Mr. Lang announces a third and last perform- 
ance of The Damnation of Faust, on the same grand 
scale as last Friday, for Tuesday evening, Nov. 50. 
There will be the same fine orchestra of over 60 
instruments, and the same admirable chorus of 200 
male and 100 female voices. The solos will be sung 
by the same artists as before with the exception of 
the part of Faust (tenor), for which Mr. Julius 
Jordan has been engaged in the place of Mr. Winch, 
Miss Lilian Bailey will be Gretchen, Herr Henschel, 
Mephistopheles, and Mr. C. E. Hay, Brander. 

— Some of the most musical ladies of Boston, 
Cambridge, Brookline, etc., have been for some time 
organizing, in a quiet way, a complimentary concert 
to that most estimable, modest gentleman and 
artist, who has been so many years identified with 
all good musical things in our city and elsewhere, 
Mr. WutFr Fries. It is to be at Horticultural Hall, 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 4, and many of the best 
artists will assist. The tickets have been mostly 
disposed of in private without reservation of seats. 
Indeed the whole movement was kept a secret to 
Mr. Fries himself, until within a few days. We 
shall be happy to be the medium through which a 
few more tickets may be obtained, provided they 
be bespoken early. 

—— Miss Josephine C. Bates, a charming pianist, 
of New York, announces a concert for next Satur- 
day evening, at Mechanics’ Hall. Messrs. Geo. L. 
Osgood and Gustav Dannreuther will assist. We 
hope that the right sort of people, and plenty of 
them, will be there to hear. 

— Prof. J. K. Paine, at Harvard, is said to be 
getting on very successfully in the composition of 
music for the chorus in the proposed performance 
of the 4£dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. The mem- 
bers of the chorus, who have already rehearsed the 
numbers so far finished, speak of them with admira- 
tion, as being music altogether fit and noble. 

— This, from the papers of Thursday, speaks 
for itself. We only wish it understood that it is 
none of our doings, and sprang from no direct or 
indirect suggestion, or least hint on our part. We 
copy it mainly in order that our friends and readers 
in other places may know what has been brewing 
in the birth-place of this Journal of Music. 


THE Dwicut TEsTIMONIAL. The following corres- 
pondence has just been exchanged. 

Boston, Noy. 15, 1880. 
“Mr. John S. Dwight : — 

Dear Sir, — A number of your friends who remem- 
ber your long and faithful services in behalf of the 
cause of music, and who are deeply grateful that it has 
been permitted to you to accomplish so much in elevat- 
ing the standard of public performances and in retin- 
ing the public taste, have determined to offer you a 
testimonial concert, to be given on a fitting scale, early 
in the coming month, at the Boston Music Hall. They 
respectfully ask your acceptance of the compliment, 
with their united good-will and affection, and with 
best wishes for your continued health and usefulness. 

(Signed) 

R. E. APTHORP. 

W. F. APTHORP. 

L. B. BARNES. 

F. P. BACON. 

W. P. BLAKE. 

J. BRADLEE. 

A. P. BROWNE. 

G. H. CHICKERING. 

E. H. CLEMENT. 

C. P. CuRTIS. 

OLIVER DiTson. 

E. S. DODGE. 

L. C. ELSON. 

JULIUS EICHBERG. 

AUGUSTUS FLAGe. 

JOHN FISKE. 

ARTHUR W. Foote, 

L. L. HOLDEN. 

H. L. HIGGINson. 


CARL PRUEFER. 
GEORGE L. OsGooD. 
H. W. PICKERING. 
JOHN P, PUTNAM. 
J.C. D. PARKER. 
ERNST PERABO. 
CHARLES C, PERKINS. 
JOHN K, PAINE. 

LE BARON RUSSELL, 
ARTHUR REED. 
HENRY M. ROGERS. 
S. B. SCHLESINGER, 
W. H. SHERWOOD. 
JAMES STURGIS. 

A. J. C. SOWDON. 

S. L. THORNDIKE, 

F. H. UNDERWOOD. 
Rk. C. WATERSTON. 
HENRY B. WILLIAMS, 





B. E. WooLrr. 
HENRY WARE. 

L. WEISSBELN. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
ERVING WINSLOW. 
CARL ZERRAHN,. 


F. H. JENKS. 
SAMUEL JENNISON. 
G. P. Kine. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
B. J. LANG. 
S. W. LANGMAID. 
H. K. OLIVER. 
JOHN P. PUTNAM, Chairman. 
A. PARKER BROWNE, Treasurer. 
F, H. UNDERWOOD, Secretary. 


BosTON, Nov. 16, 1880. 

“To the Hon. J. P. Putnam, Chairman, ete.: 

“*Gentlemen,—Your kind and courteous offer touches 
me deeply, and demands fitter answer than | know 
how to make. Such a recognition-—entirely spontane- 
ous, unexpected, and undreamed of, on my own part— 
of my poor persistent labors to convince others of the 
beauty and the holiness of the art which I have always 
loved, and always shall love, comes upon me as an ex- 
quisite surprise. After many periods of misgiving, 
many fears that the old tree had proved fruitless after 
all, this comes to revive hope and motive, and give me 
as it were, the sense of a new life —at all events to en- 
courage me to attempt yet further and (let us hope) 
better work. Iam sure | understand you, gentlemen. 
What you would honor in me is simply the high pur- 
pose, the honesty and the consistent perseverance of 
my course; to this, and to nothing more, can I lay 
claim. When my work began, music was esteemed at 
its true worth by very [ew among us; I simply preached 
the faith that was in me. Now we are almost a musi- 
cal people; those who come forward now learn music 
as it should be learned, learn to speak of it with knowl- 
edge (the knowledge that comes of practice), and will 
readily outstrip me. What more could I desire? Toa 
committee so largely representative of the best ele- 
ments of the musical profession, of the best and wisest 
friends of music, as well as of the honored names of 
dear old Boston, and for the proffered concert, which, 
in such hands, is sure to be a noble one, I can never be 
too grateful. But let me come to the point at once 
and simply say, that I most thankfully accept the com- 
pliment you offer. I am respectfully and cordially 
yours, Joun 8S. Dwicur.”’ 


The date of the concert has been fixed for Thurs- 
day afternoon, Dec. 9, at the Boston Music Hall. 
Many of our best solo singers and pianists, besides 
Mr. Zerrahn, and the orchestra, have kindly offered 
their services. 


STonEHAM, Mass. Miss Lizzie Strange, assisted 
by Miss Fannie Kellogg and Messrs. John Orth and 
Wulf Fries, gave a concert in the Town Hall here 
Noy. 15, with the following programme: 


Piano Duo, a. Marche Heroique, 
b. Marche Militaire. .... 
Miss Strange and Mr, Orth. 
Piano and Violoncello, — ‘trois Morceaux, Op. 11, 


Rubinstein 
Mr. Fries and Mr. Orth. 
Song, Air Varié . . . 


Schubert 


Rode 
Weber 


Piatti 
Jensen 
Wagner 
Pergolese 
Kjerulf 


Miss Kellogg. 
Piano Solo, Les Adieux, Fantaisie . . . cite 
Miss Strange. 
Piano and Violoncello, Airs Baskyrs. . .. . 
Song, a. Lehn deine Wang. ........ 
b. Slumber'Song . «ss «6 se « 
Piano Solos, a. Arie transcribed by Joseffy . 
b. Norwegian Cradle Song. . . . 
Miss Strange. 
Violoncello, a. Nocturne, Op. 8&3 . 
b. Gavotte, Op.23 . . - 
Piano Solo, Allegro Di Bravura ....... 
Miss Strange. 


Lachner 
Popper 
Weber 


What are they to do? Randegger 


Miss Kellogg. * °° 
Piano Solo, — Hungarian Rhapsody, No.15 . 
Mr. Orth. 


Liszt 


New York. The “second thought” about Dudley 
Buck’s comic opera reads as follows in the Sun: ‘It 
is a little curious that while the opera has several very 
ludicrous situations, it is not on the whole a very funny 
and scarcely an amusing work. It awakens interest, 
but not laughter. Mr. Croffut seems to have had an 
excellent perception of humorous situation, but has 
not been able to carry this humor into his dialogue, 
which is often commonplace, sometimes coarse (not 
meaning indelicate, but rough), seldom clever, and 
never witty or humorous. Nor has Mr. Buck created 
any humorous music such as Sullivan so often pro- 
duced to match Gilbert’s words. That probably is not 
the bent of his talent. He is a man unquestionably of 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint, an excellent har- 
monist, and of serious and at times of poetic fancy; 
but lightness and brightness and sparkle are not the 
directions in which he excels, so far as this work is an 
indication. Then, too, Mr. Buck’s music lacks charac- 
ter and variety. It is built too much on trite and hack- 
neyed forms, and he has missed his opportunities for 
picturesque local coloring. Having a chorus of sol- 
diers, he has failed to produce any military music. 
Having Indians, he has no suggestion of the barbaric, 
except in the opening chorus, and much might have 
been done that was novel in this direction. Having 
Mormons, he gives no inkling in his music of their 
canting ways. For these reasons the music is often 
monotonous, in spite of the variety given to it by 
orchestral color. But the opera has many points of 





merit which called for the most decided expression of 
gratification from the audiences at various parts ofthe 
performance. These merits, being solid, and not mere- 
tricious ones, will be the more appreciated as the work 
is more frequently heard, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will find great favor in the extended 
tour throughout the country to which it is destined.’ 

—— The new tenor who shares with Campanini the 
leading roles in Mapleson’s Italian opera, made a very 
good success in ‘‘ Lucia.’? Says the Times, “ Judged 
by our standards, he cannot be called a great singer. 
He has much in his favor, however. His voice is 
expressive and musical. He knows how to use it judi- 
ciously, and he has the requisite power to make it 
effective. Moreover, he has been well schooled, and 
has the smooth Italian style which the operatic stage 
demands. In the ‘Che me frena,’ neither he nor Mme. 
Gerster was as effective as was to be expected, but in 
the finale of the opera, Signor Ravelli deserved even 
more applause than was bestowed upon him, though 
he was more than once recalled. He delivered the 
two arias of this well-known scene with the taste of a 
musician. He was listened to by the crowded audi- 
ence attentively and critically, and his future appear- 
ances will be watched with interest.’’ 


CINCINNATI. The Musical Festival Association, The- 
odore Thomas, director, has issued the following cir- 
cular: ‘‘The fifth festival of the Cincinnati Musical 
Festival Association will be held in Cincinnati, in May, 
1882, and in pursuance of the policy adopted by it in 
connection with its last festival, the association offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the most meritorious composition 
for chorus and orchestra, to be performed on that 
occasion, Competition shall be open to all citizens of 
the United States, irrespective of place of birth. The 
following distinguished authorities have kindly con- 
sented to act as judges, in conjunction with Theodore 
Thomas, namely — Herr Kapellmeister, Carl Reinecke, 
Leipzig, and Monsieur Camille Saint-Saéns, Paris. 
Works offered for competition must not occupy more 
than one hour in performance. A full score and piano 
Score, accompanied by a sealed letter, must be placed 
in the hands of the committee on or before Sept. 1, 
1881, and should be addressed to ‘Committee on Prize 
Composition, Musical Festival Association, Cincinnati. 
Ohio.’ The scores submitted of the successful com- 
position shall belong to the association.”’ 


We ts CoLitece, Aurora, N. Y. Here are a 
couple of programmes of concerts given at this 
institution, of which Mr. Max Piutti is the musical 
director, on the 25th and 26th of October. The 
performers on both occasions were: Miss Elizabeth 
Cronyn, soprano, (who sang so pleasantly here in 
Boston in the Symphony Concerts), Mr. Gustav 
Dannreuther, violin, and Miss Nellie M. Taylor, 
Mr. Wm. Piutti, and Mr. Max Piutti, pianists. The 
first concert was in the name of a college society, 
“The Castalia.” These were the selections: 


1. Prelude, } 
Gavotte 


From Suite for Violin and Piano. 
oe 6 € 6.6 6 6 0 « «ee, 
Messrs. Dannreuther and Max Piutti. 
2. Aria, ‘‘ Ah, non son io che parlo,” (from Ezio). 
Handel 
Miss Cronyn. 
. & Romance, Op. 28, No.2. . . + 6 « « 
6. Nocturne, Op. 31, No.1 . . . 2. 3 6 © 6 
Mr. William Piutti. 
. Introduction and Variations on a Russian Theme. 
David 


Schumann 
Chopin 


Mr. Dannreuther. 
5. Songs: a. Sterne mit den goldnen Fuesschen, 
6. Ach wenn ich doch ein Immchen waer, 
ec. Um Mitternacht . . . . «+ «- 


Miss Cronyn. 
6: Baliade;Op.20 oss ee es 
Miss Taylor. 
7. Greeting tothe Woods. ..... 
(With violin obligato.) 
Miss Cronyn. 
8. Sonata for Piano and Violin, Op.8 . .. . . Greig. 
The second programme (for the thirty-seventh 
concert of Wells College) has at the top the motto 
placed by Mendelssohn over the stage of the 
Gewandhaus: Res severa est verum gaudium, and is 
as follows: 


1. Sonata for Piano and Violin, C-Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 

Beethoven 
Messrs. William Piutti and Dannreuther, 
2. Romance, The Rose. . . ...... . « Spohr 
Miss Cronyn. 

3. a. Moment Musical, Op.7,No.2.. . Moszkowski 
- Chopin 
Handel 


Tanz 


. Reinecke 


. Reinecke 


6. Berceuse, Op. BT ....-. « « cic 
Mr. Max Piutti. 
4. Sonatain A-major....... 
Mr. Dannreuther. 
5. a. Stille Liebe (Secret Love). . . . . . Schumann 
b. Der Traum (fhe Dream) . . . . . . Rubinstein 
c. O Suesse Mutter (O, Dearest Mother) . . Reinecke 
Miss Cronyn, 
ae ee Sane Seer ae alee dale « + « e + . Handel 
6. Rondo Hongrois. . . . - . . . Scharwenka 
Mr. Dannreuther and Miss Taylor. 





